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INSTRUMENTALISM AND TELEOLOGY 


N the concluding paragraph of a paper entitled ‘‘A Medieval 
Aspect of Pragmatism,’’ I raised the question: In what sense 
may it be said that a teleological method is assumed by a positive 
theory of knowledge? As described by James and Schiller the 
knowledge-process is not only ‘‘teleological,’’ it may be called anthro- 
pocentric in so far as it is regarded as an interpretation of things 
under the assumption that true knowledge of them (and because 
true knowledge is ‘‘in rebus,’’ in some sense things themselves) con- 
tribute to human life or happiness. By differentiating sharply be- 
tween knowledge as apart from, or transcending, things, one might 
consistently assume that the ‘‘real’’ thing need not contribute to our 
purposes even though our interpretation of it does. And James in 
some sense does distinguish between thought and things. Truth is 
regarded as a commerce between our ideas and purposes, one portion 
of experience with another rather than reality. But the making of 
truth is none the less the making of reality. And hence the method 
which we postulate in dealing with the former is valid in respect to 
the latter. Empirical things, matters of fact, are radically present 
throughout in his way of thinking. So that whatever (by intel- 
lectualist hypothesis) is assumed to be unrelated to the creative, 
active purposes of men can not be accepted as real because it is not 
true. 

The postulate is one which occurs not only in pragmatic thought. 
Even severely ‘‘intellectualist’’ writers (such as Bradley in Ap- 
pearance and Reality) profess that if the truth were as a thorn in 
the flesh they would pluck it out. And I think it would be hard to 
find an ‘‘ism’’ which is not ‘‘pragmatic’’ in so far as it submits its 
inevitably dogmatic assumptions (whether @ priori categories or a 
simple belief in sensations) to the experiments (dialectical as well as 
physical) by which results tell. Even the author of the Critical 
Philosophy, who conceived of his transcendental method as a human 
legislation, experimented with the application of his categories—a 
process which he considered their only use or significance. What 
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kinds of consequences are significant? is the problem as between 
Humanism and any rival theory. And Kant is a Pragmatist in so 
far as he postulates ethical ends as the criteria by which our knowl- 
edge is to be tested whenever objective reference (of a category or 
hypothesis) is not possible. 

The present paper will attempt to throw light upon the meaning 
and implication of the idea of purpose as applied to a process of 
knowledge and then consider the method known as Instrumentalism. 
The wide discrepancies which obtain in the use of the terms purpose, 
intention, consequence, end, make it desirable to analyze the idea 
of teleology in general. Only thus can the meaning, and con- 
sequently the use of any method (since it always involves some sort 
of consequence), be made clear. G. E. Moore enumerates fourteen 
connotations of the term teleology, all of which were employed by 
Aristotle. If our language were richer we should be able to think 
more precisely! But since we lack better terms we shall have to 
employ the inherited symbols despite their emotional bias and want 
of a scientific odor of sanctity. 

Broadly speaking, when we consider phenomena from the stand- 
point of teleology we regard them as objects of desire which we value 
positively in terms of whatever we regard as good. We conceive of 
such phenomena as in some sense the product of desire. We presup- 
pose a causation, effective not only in the attainment of this intel- 
ligent end, but as such, intelligent and good. These terms suggest 
theology (which usually builds upon teleological assumptions), but 
we are not obliged to deal with anything theological in connection 
with our problem. The empirical basis or type in the light of which 
we consider the idea of teleology may well be any particular ‘‘good’’ 
object which we attain after anticipation when the motive associated 
with the act may be considered good. In such an experience the 
following factors are significant with relation to the elementary 
meaning of the term: (1) an ethical end, idea, object of desire, (2) 
a cause effective in bringing about a change, (3) a cause itself good, 
being active by virtue of its goodness. Yet this apparently simple 
experience contains within itself a multitude of discriminations which 
must be made before it can be used unambiguously in relation to 
other experience. Is the idea a cause? Is the object of desire some- 
thing already existent, or is it newly created, as would seem to be 
required if it be something other than the result of a mechanical 
process? In what sense is ‘‘good’’ as applied either to a cause er to 
an effect differentiated from other qualities presumably present in 
the process? The answers to these and some other questions with 
which we shall be concerned, while theoretical in somewhat the same 
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sense in which a mathematician differentiates symbols and processes, 
are practical because they sharpen our instruments and determine 
the accuracy of our product. The danger of a transcendent law- 
giving is always present in the determination of our meanings but 
one can hardly fear this so much as a hit-or-miss dogmatism. The 
simplest mathematical procedure (which ought to serve as a type of 
clear and exact thinking) shows how many dubious or mistaken, even 
though superficially successful, methods the mind can indulge in 
and that any method unanalyzed is dogmatic. It matters not how 
successfully we may measure squares on hypotenuses by rule of 
thumb for our purposes, we should not call this mathematics. 

Kant was perhaps more influential than any other writer in de- 
termining the present connotation of the term teleology. And we 
ean not do better than begin our discussion in the light of his con- 
tribution. If anything is to be regarded as an exemplification of 
purpose it will, according to Kant, be something which has come into 
existence by virtue of one or more antecedent or contemporaneous 
causes (ends and means being often reciprocal) and an ideal cause 
would also reverse the temporal sequence represented in mechanical 
causation. Something has come into existence which did not pre- 
viously exist in that form. Anything eternally what it is (such as 
Spinoza’s substance) can not be considered teleologically since every 
such judgment is based upon the assumption of real change. As 
James would have put it: a world of purpose is a world of genuine 
progress. Eleatic stability whenever discovered would be an instance 
of purposelessness. Now however strongly the mind may be inclined 
to look at things from the standpoint of design, this tendency, or 
form of reflection, is not an @ priori category in the sense in which 
we are compelled to interpret things under the forms of time and 
space, or of causation. The idea is one arising in reflection rather 
than in the type of reasoning represented by mathematics (formal 
analysis and synthesis) or by the objective, determinate (bestim- 
mende) reference of such norms to phenomena (physics). As a 
means of interpretation or guidance for our minds in their quest for 
the intelligibility of phenomena it is, however, not only useful, but 
unavoidable. We can not so much as present to ourselves the growth 
of a blade of grass without relation to the concept of purpose. But 
since this concept in turn assumes not only the existence but the 
effective working of ideas in the outside world, we can not make out 
whether in the absence of our minds there would be such a thing as 
purpose. We find it necessary for the scientific method to postulate 
a spatial-temporal, determinate mechanism (matter in motion). 
Only thus is description made possible. But if we make any effort 
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to interpret the interrelationships of certain phenomena we find it 
equally necessary to assume the objective operation of a causation 
analogous to that which seems to take place in the relationship of 
our thought and volition to bodily activity. And this character of 
our minds constrains us to assume that contingency is involved in 
every such expression of purpose, although without our being able 
to assume that any process exemplifies chance. There was, of course, 
no doubt in Kant’s mind concerning the contingency involved in 
moral autonomy in so far as a man freely does his duty. But me- 
chanical necessity and teleological contingency involve no antinomy 
because the latter can claim no constitutive function (as predicated 
of objects), and can only claim to be a regulative norm which guides 
thought (safely and well) in the direction of human purposes. 
Despite its want of objective application it has ‘‘practical’’ validity, 
and just as in the case of mechanical necessity the idea seems to in- 
volve something transcending itself. Thus both seem to have roots 
in an indefinite process of which they are imperfect conceptions. 
Thus the idea of purpose as involving mutually interdependent 
parts, each actively creating and being created, forming a product 
in which every portion is at the same time means and end is, for 
Kant, chiefly limited by our inability to discover adequate analogues 
in experience by which to explain phenomena. The idea of artistry 
implies an external intelligence and volition, whereas organic beings 
appear to organize themselves. The analogy of life (hylozoism) 
endows matter with a quality which we can not discover in it. Or if 
it postulates souls, either presupposes organic material as means to 
its ends, or makes the soul an external artist of the organism, in this 
way removing it from the natural world again. Thus the idea of 
teleology though necessary for any interpretation of an organized 
product of nature can not be assimilated to the object under con- 
sideration. The leading for our thought (but only as a reflection) 
is therefore in the direction of non-empirical transcendental causes, 
or perhaps ultimately, cause. Such reflection however, must never 
divert the natural scientist in his determination to discover mechan- 
ical causes, despite the fact that explanation has never been the out- 
come of his method wherever intelligence was to be interpreted. 
In this way the dilemma of causes which can not explain and of 
explanations for which there is want of empirical experience is re- 
solved into a recognition of both horns and their use to the fullest 
possible extent—one for sense experience and the other for reflection 
in the light of postulates which no one who thinks can escape. How- 
soever far evolution may describe interdependence and discover new 
mechanical coordinations, intelligibility will obviously assume a 
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process at least quasi-mental in phenomena and there will be indi- 
vidual psychological purposes which are no less inevitable than are 
sense data. 

Now Kant maintains that within the limits imposed upon teleo- 
logical reflection by the fact that it is not objectively determinate, 
hence can not limit the possibilities of things, man is to be regarded 
as the purpose in relation to which all other purposes of nature may 
constitute a system. He may be regarded as central in the scheme 
of things. But a more ultimate aspect than human existence (mere 
being) is, in turn, involved in such an assumption. To be can con- 
stitute no purpose, whether with relation to an Eleatic mechanism or 
toa human mind. Nor can a state of happiness in itself be regarded 
as anend. The purposive in man js indissolubly bound up with his 
free, end-positing, intelligently willing activity, when using the sys- 
tem of which he is a part as his tool, he at the same time furthers the 
kingdom of ends by his action. Thus the good of man (and of all 
reasonable creatures in the world) becomes the keystone of the teleo- 
logical structure, not as the result of an interplay of natural forces 
or as an expression of a given structure or character, but as self- 
imposed, autonomous quest of certain ends. Moral good is thus the 
logical goal toward which teleological reflection tends. And this is 
the basis upon which Kant assumes that man’s moral purposes can 
be regarded as a touchstone of reality. We can, indeed must if we 
try our hand at the business of interpretation, use the analogy of our 
good-willing, freely choosing, creative intelligence. 

This excursus into the Kritik der Urtheilskraft (a book strangely 
neglected to-day) can perhaps be justified by the hope of clarifying 
our meanings through comparison with a critical definition. We 
should in this way be on our guard against the unsuspecting sim- 
plicity which figures in some of our current discussion. For example 
when the idea of purpose is divorced from ethical ends, or is com- 
pletely identified with the bare anticipation of a consequent, or even 
with an assumed unconscious (e. g., instinctive) adaptation, which 
may be as inevitable as any mechanical causation, we are warranted 
in enquiring whether our meaning is significant, useless, or inher- 
ently absurd. 

The denotative use of the term purpose by which psychologists 
generally describe many kinds of mental action from sensory deter- 
mination of attention to voluntary mischievous behavior, is, of 
course, gua description open to no objection. It has little use, how- 
ever, for philosophical interpretation. To draw the conclusion, for 
example, that our knowledge process is a teleological one from the 
fact that our minds illustrate (good, bad, indifferent, erroneous as 
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well as truth-serving) purposes is as significant as to say that getting 
knowledge is to think, when thinking connotes ‘‘whatever goes on in 
one’s head.’’ It is always a particular, specific character which 
makes any end significant in this connection. And for this reason 
also a mere anticipation or the very utmost volition is without mean- 
ing until we ask: What kind of an end is sought? Unconsciousness 
also serves us but little since by hypothesis we are seeking that which 
can be verified by clear and waking perception. The extension of 
the term purpose may, of course, be broadened in the direction of 
‘‘unconscious’’ purposes provided we discover similarity between 
the latter and our conscious experience. But the interpretation of 
the direct, clear, voluntary, conscious, in terms of their contradic- 
tories is surely the method of going into the dark for light. To speak 
of purpose again as the product of mechanical causes is to destroy 
the very heart of its historic meaning. To characterize it as a self- 
inverting mechanism, however, is the unpardonable sin of philosoph- 
ical suicide. One might with so much more self-respect deny the 
relevance of the teleological idea to any experience! 

To turn to our more immediate object: pragmatists quite gen- 
erally realize that the end which can alone justify the use of the term 
teleological in connection with the getting of knowledge is some form 
of good. This good is determined otherwise than by the fact of its 
being an object of desire—as it must in order to be significant. The 
‘“ereative,’’ non-mechanical, indeterminate character of the knowl- 
edge-process (as purposive) implying effective action, doing some- 
thing rather than being, changing the merely given, also agrees with 
the insight of Kant when he declared that anything static or com- 
pleted could not be discussed teleologically. Certain pragmatists 
also recognize the ‘‘practical,’’ belief, character of their criterion. 
James repeatedly affirms (as did Kant) the non-objective validity 
of his method. But at the same time he insisted still more upon the 
radically empirical, direct, cash-value, ‘‘thing’’-quality of his 
thought. 

The doctrine of Instrumentalism as set forth in the various Essays 
of Professor Dewey differs, in my judgment, from that of James 
and Schiller chiefly in the ends set up as objects of desire toward 
which the knowledge-process is assumed to aim. It is teleological 
not only in the sense of having a purpose other than the process itself 
(as ‘‘anti-intellectual’’), it is one seeking to control the course of 
events in such a way that they may take one turn rather than an- 
other, and that a humanly good turn. These ends, objects, conse- 
quences, are in some sense creations of our voluntary intelligence, 
i. €., are brought into being by that process and hence did not exist 
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beforehand. The process anticipates ideally and at the same time 
is an effective cause; the creative act is in some sense the result of a 
‘‘need,’’ is caught up in the wider causation of the whole environ- 
ment, and yet is not ‘‘given.’’ We are minds only as we seek to act 
in a way which shall modify the given. Contingency is thus assumed 
to the extent that freedom is, but this freedom to modify the given 
by the practical action called knowledge is based upon no statement 
of evidence, so far as I am informed, concerning the causes anteced- 
ent to mental action. A freely creative act in any significant sense of 
these terms is, according to Kant, transcendent, in the sense that it is 
not given in the order of nature, where we are constrained to think 
that every effect must have its cause. Now a purpose defined as the 
effect of definitely given causes in the physico-chemical order would 
obviously be either a contradiction or a self-delusion. So that the 
problem of knowledge in its teleological aspect is linked with that of 
human freedom. And certain interesting conclusions result from 
the assumed creative function of our intelligence. 

Granted a doctrine of universal causation (in the sense that the 
sciences postulate it) we may assume (since Dewey finds no ground 
for the assumption of anything transcendent) that the mental, 
‘*prospective,’’ ideal agencies as well as physiological functions are 
all bound up with the course of nature, every particular purpose 
in any ‘‘agent-patient’’ being the result of this give-and-take, and 
a part of the greater system proceeding on its course of evolution. 
The premise of continuity forms the background of many Essays 
notably in ‘‘The Influence of Darwinism on Philosophy,’’ but in ‘‘A 
Recovery of Philosophy’? Dewey seeks to do away henceforward 
with that distinction between subject and object by which the self 
has by some philosophers been regarded as ‘‘outside of things.’’ He 
would have no more of the term subjective as ‘‘implying invidious 
contrast with objectivity.”’ The knowledge process is ‘‘one real 
thing in dynamic connection with another real thing,’’ as genuine 
an event as any physical conjoint action, ‘‘say the function of hy- 
drogen and oxygen in producing water.’’ And ‘‘The self or sub- 
ject is part and parcel of the course of events.’? Hence any par- 
ticular purpose, according to Dewey, is an expression of natural 
forces, some of them ‘‘agents,’’ conscious or mental, others ‘‘pa- 
tients,’’ physical (or howsoever described), none of them ‘‘above’’ 
or ‘‘outside’’ the given order of nature. This postulate enables him 
to rise superior to any logical necessity of distinguishing between 
‘‘objective’’ data in which Kant found it impossible to employ con- 
sistently the idea of purpose, and that ‘‘world of reflection’’ in 
which the spectator, undaunted and not submerged in the course of 
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events, can not avoid making use of an interpretation in terms of 
purpose. In other words, purpose is m rebus and our previous phil- 
osophical difficulties in seeing how this is possible are brushed aside. 
The mind simply is a freely acting object, part and parcel of the 
course of events, which consequently is in so far purposive. 

By implication the ‘‘course of events’’ is not completely pur- 
‘‘Knowing is a way of employing empirical occurrences 
with respect to increasing power to direct the consequences which 
flow from things... an outlook upon future possibilities with 
reference to attaining the better and averting the worse.’’* But on 
the other hand, if we suppose that this process is ‘‘part and parcel of 
the course of events’’ and, moreover, one by which alone anything 
can become real as a portion of what we accept as true, it is clear 
that purposive action is assumed to play a dominant, if not exclu- 
sive, role in everything with which knowledge can be concerned. 
The method of instrumentalism is therefore assumed to be objectively 
determinate (bestimmend) rather than a ‘‘mere spectator’s’”’ medi- 
tative reflection. We are minds only as we are purposive agents; 
presumably therefore, all that comes within the scope of mind is in 
some sense adapted to its purposes. 

But such a proposition has significance—since empirically there 
are erroneous as well as evil purposes—only when qualified. Even 
Nihilists and Intellectualists have their designs. And as has been 
noted before, Instrumentalism professes to be guided by the good. 
‘‘The problem of error is simply the problem of evil’’ (Dewey, in a 
‘*Recovery of Philosophy’’). Consequences are to be measured ‘‘in 
the specific sense of good which is relevant to establishing the truth 
of an idea’’ (Experimental Logic, p. 319). Elsewhere he wrote: 
‘‘The term ‘pragmatic’ means only the rule of referring all think- 
ing ... to consequences for final meaning and test. Nothing is 
said about the nature of the consequences; they may be esthetic, or 
moral, or political, or religious in quality—anything you please’”’ 
(Essay, ‘‘An Added Note to the Practical’’). But this does not 
deny the common quality in these consequences (or their significance 
if they are not to be differentiated from other kinds); rather it 
subsumes a great variety under the general head of ‘‘life-further- 
evil-averting, 

The function of philosophy is by Dewey correlated, and 
often identified (‘‘A Recovery, etc.’’) with the attainment of eco- 
nomic, social, international, sexual and every other form of human 
well-being even to the ‘‘amelioration of our manners.’’ However 
multitudinous and various, particular, concrete and specific these 
goods, they have a common quality and serve as a criterion. 


1A Survey of Philosophy, p. 53. 
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For that reason the atomizing or indefinite particularization of 
goods does not alter the teleological character of Instrumentalism. 
The summum bonum may give way to a multitude of particulars 
making ‘‘for the attainment of the better and averting the worse im 
human life,’’ one may forego any reference to the Reality or other 
capitals in terms of which men have sometimes tried to think, one 
may even condemn the ‘‘grandiloquent spectators of the universe’’ 
and the autocratic social systems which endowed them, and at the 
same time assume a ‘‘universal,’’ a ‘‘principle,’”’ a ‘‘category,’’ a 
‘‘supposed necessity.’’ Instrumentalism is confessedly a method 
of dealing with every situation in which knowledge is sought. It 
does not show any tendency toward developing into a new number- 
philosophy. So that unless there is to be henceforward no problem 
of evil or of error (which one might be inclined to think from the 
destruction of problems undertaken in ‘‘A Recovery of Philosophy’’) 
there will remain a sense in which good ends may be known in prag- 
matie methods. 

It remains to be observed that as a method Instrumentalism is 
more overtly anthropocentric than was the general principle of Soc- 
rates. He, together with certain other philosophers since his day, 
professed to believe that on the whole the course of nature makes for 
human good. Dewey apparently erects this belief into a method by 
which alone to get knowledge concerning the course of nature. 
Whatever enters into our experience, in the widest sense of that 
word—intercourse with environment, prospective, particular, physi- 
ological, what you will—is assumed to operate for man’s good in so 
far as that experience is genuine knowledge. And if genuine knowl- 
edge connotes anything it includes at least an intimation of the 
character, or way of operating, of something; this character and 
modus operandi of every possible object of knowledge are, by the 
method in question, assumed to be such that when truly known the 
course of events (which includes the knowledge-process) will be seen 
to make for human good. 

Such a postulate when coordinated with the continuities which 
Darwin introduced into philosophy and science by breaking down 
the conception of species (see Darwinism and Philosophy) affords 
further conclusions which can not be more than indicated here. If 
this teleological direction of the course of events, this give-and-take 
of agents-patients, partly mechanical, partly vital, be assumed to 
have operated in the prehuman days, the evolutionary lesson would 
seem to teach us that having found purposes, howsoever individu- 
ally conscious and particular they be, in that intercourse with our 
environment which we call experience, we shall not be able to draw 
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the line at the human species, but must seek for anticipations of 
human good wherever the roots of mind are found. We are minds 
according to Dewey only as the stimulus of future consequences 
measured in ethical terms is present. In the pre-human day, there- 
fore, human good was anticipated as mind developed. These con- 
clusions are not vitiated by the assumed fact that human goods and 
ends are themselves developing. It is the character of these ends 
which gives the theory significance. To assume that they have no 
character is to subscribe to the Gorgian proposition that one’s doc- 
trine can not be communicated. 

To the present writer the assumption of a ‘‘course of events,’’ 
‘‘environment,’’ ‘‘agent-patient activity,’’ ‘‘nature, infinite, uniform 
and homogeneous,’’ ‘‘ever-changing democracy of elements,’’ 
‘*pluralistic reals,’’ ‘‘universe,’’ or what you will, which is knowable 
only in case it contributes to that portion of itself called human 
goods is an hypothesis not sufficiently founded upon evidence to 
warrant its adoption as general method of investigation. It may be 
a correct hypothesis, surely it is a flattering one; but in the light of 
our present philosophical and scientific insight its use as a method 
is highly dogmatic, because itself is in need of inductive evidence as 
well as deductive premises to make it plausible. The ‘‘subjective’’ 
transcendence of the species man alone seems to provide hope for 
such a premise, but this by hypothesis is rejected. The Instrumen- 
talist, apparently, has not entirely learned his evolutionary lesson 
that the species homo may not be especially prominent in later 
geologic ages. 

It is, of course, no repudiation of the programme of making 
philosophy more effective as ‘‘instrument of social direction’’ to 
eall attention to the fact that empirically it is very much more than 
such an ‘‘organ.’’ The ‘‘species’’ of ‘‘behavior’’ represented by 
such efforts must also learn democratically to take its place in the 
larger whole. For at present there is danger in America lest an 
actively militant ruthlessness deal somewhat too murderously with 
the life of thought. 


Since the above was set up in type papers by Dr. Sabin and Dr. 
Owen have raised further questions concerning this issue. Dr. Owen 
thinks there is a logical flaw in attributing a teleological character to 
anything as an inference from the assumption that knowledge of 
such a thing is teleological. The knowledge process is said to be 
confused with the object of knowledge and hence the formula 

Real world . .. True knowledge . . . Good results 
should be changed into 
Real world ... Qua truly known .. . Good results. 
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The point is well taken when one distinguishes sharply between 
consciousness as a wholly ‘‘subjective’’ or perhaps transcendent 
process, above, apart from, unrelated to objects save in a contem- 
plative sense. But as I interpret James it is just here that he com- 
bats most vigorously the ‘‘intellectualist’’ assumption which should 
divorce knowledge from the course of events. If one denies that the 
knowing process is a function of the real world the analogies of Dr. 
Owen become pertinent. 

In answer to Dr. Sabin (this Journau, August 28, 1919) I would 
say first of all that the purpose of ‘‘A Medieval Aspect of Prag- 
matism’’ was neither to condemn all Middle Age conceptions (‘‘ Even 
saints in tortured bodies may have moments of extraordinary pene- 
tration’’) nor to flay pragmatists. Are we not all of us subsumable 
under one or more of the varieties? Rather it was the attempt to 
examine a particular aspect, one theorem as it were, and to trace it 
back to more fundamental assumptions. The extent to which that 
theorem might be said to characterize a school or group, whether 
Humanist or Behaviorist, a question so interestingly discussed by 
Dr. Sabin, was as far as possible avoided. 

The crucial point in the hypothesis is the dynamic relationship 
which is said to exist between the agent and his world when he truly 
knows it. And obviously this relationship may mean two things. 
It may be regarded as a relationship such that ‘‘the objects change 
as the behavior of the organism toward them changes,’’ a doctrine 
which according to Dr. Sabin ‘‘unites all pragmatists’’ (489); or 
conversely, it may mean that according as the object changes the 
living being responds. Now the point of my whole discussion was 
the thesis that it is logically impossible even after having adopted 
the first assumption ‘‘which unites all pragmatists,’’ to avoid the 
second one, namely that certain changes in the object of my knowl- 
edge may be supposed to alter that knowledge itself. Without such 
a relationship it would be hard to say what knowledge is about. 
And the argument aimed to show that James by his recognition of 
such a ‘‘correspondence,’’ a knowledge in rebus (as also Dewey 
above) specifically recognizes the doctrine that the character of 
reality (albeit an X) is a functional determinant of our knowledge 
of it. The alternative would, of course be Gorgian skepticism—or 
possibly special revelation. We are, therefore, constrained to take 
into account this second relationship—whatever we may think about 
the other—in case our knowledge is assumed to mean anything more 
than psychological states. For example, if I were to discover that 
atomic weights are functions of the shapes of atoms this knowledge 
would be an exponent, a function of the atoms themselves (assuming 
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my experience to be genuine). Other functions they presumably 
have, as have also my psychological activities. But the act of know- 
ing certainly at no point foregoes definite relationships to its objects 
in the sense that when the latter change the former responds sympa- 
thetically. ‘This James refers to as the ‘‘objective control under 
which our minds perform their operation.’’ (Prag. 233.) 

Now if we proceed to characterize the response, conscious action, 
agent-patient relationship, as one useful, life-furthering, good-pro- 
ducing when that knowing function is genuine, we are certainly 
characterizing more than the psychological function as such. We 
express a judgment concerning that ‘‘objective control under which 
our minds perform their operations.’’ It may not, indeed, be the 
predication of the same quality which is said to characterize our 
mental action. But if we assume that the criterion by which we as- 
sure ourselves of a genuine control is life-furthering, evil-averting, 
etc., we assuredly ascribe a functional something (call it what you 
will) by which alone the outcome is as it is. Or as it was expressed 
in the earlier paper, ‘‘if true knowledge is teleological the reason for 
it is to be sought in reality itself.’’ X is related to Y in such a 
manner that X* (where a symbolizes something assumed to be real) 
is invariably followed by Y* (where ¢ is taken as a mark of truth). 
If ¢ can then be shown to be equivalent to p (where p represents the 
pragmatic character described above) X* is functionally related 
to Y?. 

With reference to the present writer’s interpretation of James’ 
arguments in the Varieties of Religious Experience, he frankly 
admits that he may have been mistaken. But after demolishing the 
traditional scholastic conceptions of God by the pragmatic test of 
significant relation to our action, James goes on to ask: ‘* What shall 
we now say of the attributes called moral? Pragmatically they stand 
on an entirely different footing. They positively determine fear 
and hope and expectation, and are foundations of the saintly life. 

..’ If dogmatic theology could prove such characters she might 
well claim to provide a solid basis for religion. But dogmatic theol- 
ogy can not do this; nor can an intellectualist philosophy (448). 
Certainly the implication is that pragmatic philosophy can. And 
in the succeeding portions of the volume the pragmatic conclusions 
are set forth, no small portion of dogmatic theology being finally 
rescued. God returns to do a wholesale rather than a retail busi- 
ness, he (not it!) is like ourselves, and a moral agent. ‘‘We have in 
the fact that the conscious person is continuous with a wider self 
through which saving experiences come a positive content of religious 
experience, which, it seems to me, is literally and objectively true as 
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far as it goes’’ (515). And thence James goes on to state his prag- 
matic overbelief hypotheses, that is to say, those which his method— 
over and over again specifically mentioned—lead him to accept as true. 
So real, so genuinely valid for him, have a theistic, somewhat anthro- 
pomorphic, and certainly ethical interpretation become in the last 
chapters, that he conceives it possible ‘‘actually to help God in turn 
to be more effectively faithful to his own greater tasks’’ (519). If 
it was an error, therefore, in my ‘‘Medisweval Aspect’’ to hold that 
James attributed a real existence and ethical character to the Deity 
upon the basis of pragmatic tests his argument may be said to lend 
itself to such an interpretation. 

With reference to Professor Sabin’s distinction between real 
things as being and as becoming teleological I would beg to profess 
my disbelief in creation ex nihilo. 


JoHN M. WARBEKE. 
Mt. HOLYOKE COLLEGE. 
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AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION: ABSTRACTS 
OF PAPERS BY LEADERS OF THE DISCUSSION ON 
“THE NATURE OF THE COMMUNITY.”’ 


The Nature of the Community, A Defense of Philosophic Orthodoxy. 

Wixpur M. URBAN. 

The object of this paper is to interpret philosophically the ‘‘tra- 
ditional and orthodox’’ conceptions of community and state in such 
a way as to serve as a point of reference in the discussions of the 
Association. An attempt is made to meet and evaluate the current 
criticisms of the ‘‘over-individual’’ and monistic theories, the under- 
lying belief of the writer being that these proposals for reconstruc- 
tion do not so much affect fundamental conceptions of community 
and state as the institutions and mechanisms ‘developed for the ex- 
pression of their life. 

A distinction is drawn between social and political formulas as 
descriptions of ‘‘natural’’ and historical fact and as résumés of 
social meanings and values. Whatever be the place of such for- 
mulas in social and political science, in philosophy the question of 
the nature of the Social order is primarily one of meaning and 
value. From this point of view, the traditional conceptions have 
not only ‘‘the advantage of ideality’? (Dewey), but of essential 
reality. No merely realistic or instrumental conceptions, it is held, 
ean exhibit the true nature of the social order. 

The paper is divided about equally between the general con- 
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ception of the over-individual nature of community and the more 
specific monistic theory of the state. As we should expect, the 
criticisms of these theories fall naturally into those which deny the 
correspondence of these theories with actual fact, and those which 
deny their validity as expressions of social meanings and values. 
So far as the first point is concerned, a large part of current 
criticism is frankly accepted. The analogies of organism or over- 
individual self, if taken literally, both break down at certain points, 
but the value of these conceptions lies rather in the fact that they 
tell us what social reality, community, is not (e. g., an aggregate, 
conscious construction) rather that what it ultimately is. Much 
more important is it to meet the criticisms from the standpoint of 
‘‘value,’’ and here the over-individual conception maintains itself. 
Far from its being true, as for instance Maclver holds, that ‘‘we 
can not give meaning and concreteness to such a value’’ (over- 
individual mind) it is something we are constantly doing, and must 
do, if a large part of our ethical and legal judgments are to be valid. 
Far from its being true that such a mind absorbs or ‘‘ makes unreal’’ 
personal and group values, the postulation of over-individual enti- 
ties and structures is the very condition of their reality. From this 
point of view the ‘‘over-individual’’ has a distinct advantage over 
the ‘‘inter-individual’’ concept of community. 

As is commonly recognized, the relation of the state, communitas 
communitatum, to the community is the final test of any conception 
of community, and the writer holds that the monistic theory, rightly 
understood, is implicit in communal psychology and logic, if these 
terms may be allowed. It is denied that such a conception involves 
the ‘‘illegitimate identification’? of community and state or the 
absorption of either individual or association. On the other hand, 
any other conception leads to a still more doubtful identification of 
the state with its merely ‘‘ political fabric.’’ 

A clear distinction is drawn here also between the ‘‘monistic 
formula’’ as a description of historical fact and as a résumé of 
social meanings and values. Current criticisms of the traditional 
theory of sovereignty are admitted and its fictional elements 
frankly recognized. But a distinction is emphatically drawn between 
the legal concept of omnipotence and the ethical concept and ideal of 
omni-compotence. The latter is defined, not as ultimate authority 
in all things, but final authority in certain things which concern all 
the elements of community. Omni-compotence implies the ethical 
character of the state in a preeminent sense, and this view is de- 
fended against current attacks. The ends of the state are indeed 
an ethical minimum, but a minimum so indispensable to the life 
of the community, present and future, that it must be clearly differ- 
entiated from the ends of all voluntary associations. 
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The main contention of the paper is that social and political 
formulas are by their very nature more than descriptions of histor- 
ical fact. As expressions of the meaning of the social order, the 
traditional and orthodox formulas still represent the sensus com- 
munis in its deepest moments and highest reaches. The critics of 
these theories demand that our formulas be made to fit the facts, but 
among the facts to be included are precisely the meanings and 
values which these idealistic formulas have more or less adequately 
expressed. 


Communal Ghosts and Other Perils in Social Philosophy. Morris 
R. Cowen. (Printed in full in this JournaL, Vol. XVI, No. 25, 
pp. 673-690.) 


Community is a Process. M. P. Fou.ert. 


The correspondence between the results of recent biological and 
psychological research and what we find in our observation of 
groups is a matter of the greatest importance to politics, economics, 
jurisprudence and ethics. From both these lines of study, that 
based on the individual and that based on groups, we see that com- 
munity, the essential life process, is the activity of integrating. 
This process implies neither absorption on the one hand, nor, on the 
other, as the pluralists would have us believe, balance and compro- 
mise, but a genuine inter-weaving where each individual has its full 
part in the whole a-making. It is an all-including, self-originat- 
ing, continuously-creating activity. It creates personality, purpose, 
will. With these appear freedom and law. 

This conception of community tends to do away with some of the 
antagonisms which separate monism and pluralism. When Holt in 
his interpretation and expansion of the Freudian psychology shows 
us one and only one evolving process which at different stages we 
call matter or mind—we are on the road to a fruitful synthesis. By 
showing us scientifically that the integrating whole is always more 
than the sum of all the parts, the appearing of the new as a moment 
in evolution is clearly indicated. This corresponds perfectly to what 
we find in our study of groups: the genuine social will, or com- 
munity, is always a moment in the process of integrating. The rec- 
ognition that the joint action of reflex arcs is not mere reflex action, 
the recognition of the law of organized response, and that behavior 
is not a function of the immediate stimulus, is as important for soci- 
ology as for biology. 

Moreover, to continue with the hints of synthesis, when some of 
the realists show us the objective as an integral part of the process 
of integration becoming thereby the subjective, and the subjective the 
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objective, the old distinction between subject and object loses its 
significance. In our study of the group process also we see this dis- 
tinction disappearing. The functional theory of causation, too, 
changes much of our thought. When all taint of static ends disap- 
pears, and purpose is seen within the process, the true place of 
teleology in ethics and politics, economics and jurisprudence, is re- 
vealed to us. Again, the conception of community as never-ceasing 
activity abolishes the notion of hierarchy held by many of the mon- 
ists and changes the pluralists’ mistaken idea of unity. That the 
state is ‘‘supreme,’’ ‘‘over and above,’’ becomes a meaningless sen- 
tence; we see that there can be no over-individual mind, but only 
an inter-individual mind—an entirely different conception. As 
meaningless too becomes the pluralists’ ‘‘reduction to unity.’’ We 
agree with the pluralists that there can be no unity and yet we see 
the life process as one of continuous unifying. Spontaneous unify- 
ing is the reality for humanity. But spontaneous unifying is what 
the political pluralists are already urging in their advocacy of 
groups. And spontaneous unifying is the heart of a true monism. 
The activity of the pluralists’ entities, the activity which is their 
only being, should be harmonious adjustment to one another—which 
is monism a-making. 

But the most important result of an appreciation of the all-suffic- 
ing, all-including character of the community process is that we 
come to realize that it is this process which is continuously produc- 
ing both society and the individual. Both idealists and pluralists 
put the individual outside the process: the idealists when they 
would have us ‘‘choose’’ the universal community, the political 
pluralists when they would have us ‘‘choose’’ the ‘‘nearest’’ group. 
The latter forget that the realism upon-which their political science 
is supposed to be founded has shown us, in its interpretation of 
recent biological research, that the reaction is the picking out of a 
part of that which sets up the reaction. They forget that the self 
which they say chooses the stimuli is being made by reaction to these 
stimuli. The practical importance of this for our present political 
and industrial troubles (policemen’s strikes, etc.) is obvious. The 
fallacy of pluralism is not its pluralism, but that it is based on an 
outside individual. The outside individual is the pluralist myth. 
The correction of this error would, I am convinced, bring idealists 
and realists nearer together. 

And perhaps the idealists would not so strenuously object to 
pragmatism if the pragmatists would somewhat change their idea of 
testing. The weakness of pragmatism, as usually understood, is that 
when you ‘‘test’’ you test a static idea. And there are no static 
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ideas. Community is a process, an endlessly creative process. 
When we have a firmer grip on our powers, we may find it more 
‘*pragmatic’’ to create than to test. 


The Pluralistic State. Haroup J. Laskt. 


1. Despite the great service rendered by the philosophers to po- 
litical science, they have studied rather the form than the substance 
of the state. This has meant an undue emphasis upon purpose as 
distinct from the fulfilment of purpose. It has led to an analysis of 
the ‘‘pure instance’’ rather than an analysis of the actual experi- 
ments with which history presents us. 

2. This is why the attitude of the philosopher has been so similar 
to that of the lawyer. The ‘‘rights’’ studied by the latter take their 
origin from a set of historical cireumstances which the lawyer, from 
his standpoint naturally, is able to ignore. They differ from the 
study of ‘‘right’’; but it is upon the latter problem that our atten- 
tion must to-day be concentrated. 

3. We have found that a state in which sovereignty is single is 
morally inadequate and administratively inefficient. For (a) it 
depends upon an intellectualist view of the state which is not borne 
out by the facts. (i) It assumes that the government is fully repre- 
sentative of the community. This is only partially the ease. (i) It 
assumes that the problems of the modern state admit of general solu- 
tions. In fact the main problem is rather the different way in which 
general solutions must be administered. (7) It assumes that the 
voter transcends his own interest by merging himself into a larger 
whole, with the result that a ‘‘general will’’ can be secured. The 
truth rather is that we are confronted by a series of special wills, 
none of which can claim any necessary preeminence. (iv) It does 
not sufficiently investigate the moral character of governmental acts. 
(v) It does not sufficiently investigate the relation of the citizen- 
body as a body capable of, but rarely exercising, judgment upon 
governmental acts. (b) It does not see that the rules of administra- 
tion are dependent upon certain psychological factors. (i) There is 
a law of diminishing administrative returns. An official ean not be 
charged with business over a territory beyond a certain size without 
administering less efficiently for each addition to his work. (i) No 
amount of efficiency at a central office will morally compensate for 
the inferior interest in the result obtained of those who have had no 
share in making it. (ii) Every monistic state is over-centralized : 
this, as Lamennais said, results in apoplexy at the center and 
anemia at the extremities. (iv) Every monistic state is trying to 
apply equal and uniform solutions, e. g., in education, to things 
neither equal nor uniform. 
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4. The pluralistic state is an attempt to remedy these defects by 
substituting coordination for a hierarchical structure. His main 
propositions are: (7) The allegiance of man is diverse—to state, to 
church, to trade-union. Where they conflict he ought to support 
that which his judgment suggests is right. (i) There is therefore 
no such thing as the sovereignty of law in any sense which admits 
of practical political application. (it) In actual fact what we meet 
is a variety of interests, functional and territorial, and the way in 
which they articulate suggests the necessarily federal character of 
all government. (iv) The main advantage of this federal structure 
is that it affords better channels for the operation of an active con- 
sent on the part of citizens than any other method. (v) This feder- 
alism must not be thought of in purely spatial terms. It applies not 
less, say, to the government of the cotton industry than to the gov- 
ernment of Massachusetts. (vi) Ultimately it suggests a rough par- 
tition between the two great functions of production and consump- 
tion with a state in which supreme power is divided between the 
two. (vii) Where the interests of each touch upon the other some 
mechanism of ultimate adjustment will be needed. But the main 
thing is to avoid a system in which supreme power is concentrated 
at a single point in the body public. 

5. Ultimately there is involved in this view a theory of the nature 
of liberty. In Mr. Graham Wallas’ phrase, liberty is conceived as 
being the ‘‘capacity of continuous initiative,’’ and it is suggested 
that this is unattainable in a monistic state upon the present adminis- 
trative scale except for a small governing class. Liberty, it is 
argued, results from a division of forces, and the organization of a 
contingent system of resistances is the only way in which it can be 
preserved. 
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The Community and Economic Groups. J. H. Turts. 


The problem of the community in relation to economic groups is 
just now showing two opposing tendencies at work. On the one 
hand, economic power appears to be steadily gaining in effectual 
control over all living conditions, and in the view of some is rend- 
ering political power obsolescent. At times it is the capitalist or 
owner group which conspicuously exhibits this power through its 
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setting of prices; at times it is the labor group through an Adamson 
law, or a threatened shutting off of the community from food or 
fuel. On the other hand, such laws as the Clayton and Federal 
Trade Commission acts, and such decisions as Hitchman Coal and 
Coke Co. vs. Mitchell, and the recent injunction in the coal strike, 
show a tendency to restrict the powers of both economic groups. 
Which control is better? The merits of political and legal con- 
trol lie in the tendency toward general interests, toward equality 
and responsibility ; its defects are its failures to deal constructively 
with new issues, to give a hearing to the important special interests 
of various groups, and to utilize for public welfare the many types 
of ability which majority elections do not select and which institu- 
tions that are prevailingly legal do not provide for. The merits of 
economic control are its greater flexibility and constructiveness, since 
it is unhampered by precedents or constitutions, its regard for vital 
interests of present life and for effective as well as formal freedom. 
Its defects are its devotion to special group interests, often to the 
ignoring of general interests, its imperfect sense of responsibility, 
and a somewhat one-sided emphasis upon liberty rather than justice. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Elementary Nervous System. G. H. Parker. Philadelphia 
and London: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1919. Pp. 229. 


This book is one of a series of monographs on experimental biol- 
ogy edited by Jacques Loeb, T. H. Morgan, and W. J. V. Osterhout. 
Its delimited field of investigation is the elementary nervous system 
as represented alike in lower multicellular animals and, locally, in 
vertebrate organisms. Professor Parker suggests the term neuro- 
muscular mechanism to designate the subject of his researches, since 
in his view effectors should be included along with receptors and ad- 
justors in any adequate conception of the nervous system in its wider 
meaning and relations. Indeed, in the matter of genesis his opin- 
ion is that muscle was developed antecedently to nervous tissue 
proper, and should be regarded as the original element in the evolv- 
ing mechanism constituted, in its final phases, of cord, brain, and 
Sense organs with all their-intricate muscular, glandular and other 
connections. Accordingly, his study is divided into three parts in 
which he successively considers independent effectors, such as are 
found in sponges; the receptor-effector systems of celenterates; and 
lastly, in brief conclusion, the relation of elementary receptor-effector 
complexes to the central nervous system of higher animals. The 
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most interesting passages in the book are those concerned with the 
vestiges from lower forms still to be found in higher types of nervous 
system. Of such are independent effectors which, the author de- 
clares, will be found in increasing abundance as investigation con- 
tinues. Of such also are nerve nets which confer upon the organs 
possessing them a high degree of autonomy. The book, though it 
professes no affiliations with behaviorism or any other of the recent 
theories which stress the psychological significance of physiological 
activities, can not fail to interest in special degree those in sympathy 
with all efforts to determine the exact relations between the seat of 
consciousness and bodily expression. 


HELEN Huss PARKHURST. 
BARNARD COLLEGE. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


A MEETING of the Aristotelian Society was held on November 3, 
with Professor James Ward, the president, in the chair. The presi- 
dent delivered the inaugural address of the session on ‘‘In the Be- 
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' The problem that the universe sets us is an inverse problem. But 
the two most distinguished philosophers amongst us, starting from 
the Absolute as their criterion, declare the whole world as we know 
it, including ourselves, as infected with contradictions, which are 
only resolved in the Absolute. Precisely how resolved we do not 
know, and never can know. But at least everything is blended and 
transformed into one perfect experience in which no finite centers of 
experience as such are respected or retained. Is the Absolute then 
making sport of us, it is asked, since the untransformed, discrepant 
‘‘appearances’’ it would seem, must ever remain to perplex us? No, 
it is replied, for these appearances are the Absolute’s revelation to 
us. Moreover in the unification of our originally disjointed experi- 
ences which underlies all human development, and again in the ever- 
increasing mutual ‘‘transparency’’ of formally distinct individuals 
—who are thereby ever more and more enabled to think and feel and 
act as one—we can see the beginning of the process that in the Abso- 
lute is eternally accomplished. But it was rejoined: The progress of 
knowledge shows no sign of reducing the categories of thought to the 
mere ‘‘adjective’’ with which perhaps it began. Nor does our ad- 
vance to a higher unity show any tendency to replace stability and 
originality of character by mere ‘‘connexions of content.’ 


In conclusion it was urged that it is hopeless to attempt to begin 
from the standpoint which only a completed philosophy could 
occupy. To advance continuously and be coherent—that should be 
our golden rule. The whole procedure would be tentative—that must 
always be the case with inverse problems. Crises too there would be 
again, as in the past; but such crises after all would only be causes 
of ‘‘sloughing an outgrown skin’’ not of radical disease. Philosophy 
on the whole has progressed; and so long as it follows the method 
which nature herself observes—to make no leaps—why should it not 
progress still? 





Through the generosity of a number of his students Dr. A. A. 
Roback, professor of psychology at Northeastern College, has been 
able to establish a psychological laboratory at the School of Liberal 
Arts of Northeastern College. 
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